DEFENSE PRODUCTION CHIEF KNUDSEN SPEAKS TO ASSEMBLY 


(See inside front cover; also his article on page 51) 


: 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


Tus Issue of State GOVERNMENT is devoted largely 
to reporting the Fifth General Assembly of the Council 
of State Governments which was held in Washington, 
D. C. on January 21, 22, and 23. Approximately 500 
persons attended various sessions of the Assembly, 
among them some 350 official delegates from 46 States. 
In future issues, STATE GOVERNMENT will present other 
addresses delivered at the General Assembly. 


Witxtiam S. Knupsen, Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, discusses “Organizing De- 
fense Production” (page 51). This article is the text 
of Mr. Knudsen’s address at the General Assembly. 
In it he tells simply and directly about the work which 
has been done and is now being done by him and his 
associates in coordinating industrial production for 
defense purposes. State legislators and officials, he says, 
can give important aid to the plans for “farming out” 
subcontracts to smaller firms all over the country by 
reporting to Washington on available facilities which 
are suitable for defense production. Mr. Knudsen also 
makes clear the causes for the unavoidable lag between 
the time when contracts are let and when materials 
are delivered. The principal cause is the tooling-up 
period when machines for mass production are being 
designed and made. 


Harotp E. Strassen, Governor of Minnesota and Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, outlines the 
course which he believes the States should follow at 
the present time in “The Duties of the States in Na- 
tional Defense” (page 53). This article is the text of 
the Presidential Address given by Governor Stassen 
at the General Assembly. In it he stresses that the 
foreign policy of the nation is rightfully determined 
by the Federal Government and that all States. should 
unite in supporting that policy. To promote this unity 
he proposes, as an alternative to current plans for the 
extension of executive powers, that these powers be 
“supreme defense council” composed of the 
The Council of 


given to a 
President and Congressional leaders. 
State Governments, he says, has aided defense efforts 
by making “a very real contribution toward increasing 
the effectiveness of state government and in working 
out relationships between federal and state govern- 


ments.” 


Hersert H. Lenman, Governor of New York, points 
out many defense activities which the States can and 
should undertake at this time in “The States and the 
Present Emergency” (page 55). This article, like those 
noted above, reports the text of the author’s address 


at the Fifth General Assembly. Governor Lehman is 
among the state executives who have taken the lead 
in developing state plans and organizations to expedite 
defense preparations. In this discussion he indicates 
that in certain areas of defense activity increased fed- 
eral guidance of state efforts is necessary; in other 
areas the States should take the initiative, especially in 
providing necessary community services for the in- 
creased populations in the vicinity of military and in- 
dustrial concentrations, in organizing state police re- 
sources for emergency action when and where such 
action is required, and in replacing National Guard 
units, which are called into federal service, with state 
militia forces. 


“(GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS” (page 58) presents 
the text of all of the formal motions approved by the 
official delegates to the Fifth General Assembly, with the 
exception of that relating to “National Defense” which 
appears on page 50. Of particular interest is the resolu- 
tion dealing with relief which embodies the recommen- 
dations of the Council’s Special Committee on Relief. 
It proposes important changes in the present adminis- 
tration and financing of public relief. 


Joun K. GuRWELL AND Don K. Price of the Editorial 
Division of the Public Administration Clearing House 
present a complete story of the 1941 General Assembly 
in “National Defense and Relief Highlight Fifth Gen- 
(page 50). The authors 
were in charge of press relations for the Assembly and 


eral Assembly Deliberations” 


from this vantage point were able to view its proceed- 
ings in perspective. Their article reports the activities of 
the Assembly in comprehensive fashion. 


THE TABLE on the inside back cover of this issue lists 
“State Legislative Leaders” who occupy formal posi- 
Data for this 
tabulation was collected by the research staff of the 


tions in state legislative organizations. 


Council of State Governments. At the time of going 
to press complete information from a few States was 


net yet available. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’S cover picture shows William S. Knudsen, 
Director General of the Office of Production Manage- 


ment, as he spoke to an audience of approximately 500 


at a business session of the Fifth General Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments. 

Mr. Knudsen’s address concluded with the now famous 
line: “ 
a year or so, then we might save a little blood later 


. if we are willing to spend a little sweat for 


on.” 
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National Defense 


WHEREAS democratic government the world over, and in fact civiliza- 
tion itself, stands in the gravest danger by reason of the unprovoked attacks 
of totalitarian governments, under the control of ruthless dictatorships, 
and 

Wuereas for want of an adequate concerted defense, democracy after 
democracy in the old world has been subjected to invasion and conquest, 
and 

Wuereas the United States of America through the Congress and the 
President has recognized the consequent imminent and pressing dangers 
that confront this country and has taken vigorous steps to promote imme- 
diate and effective measures for the defense of this country, 

Anp WHEREAS it is of the utmost importance that the several states 
making up this Union give all aid to this concerted national effort, 

Now THEREFORE Be It ReEso.ven that, in the furtherance of the na- 
tional defense program, each state should immediately take all necessary 
steps to promote total defense, and 

Be Ir FurTHER REsoLvepD that to this common end, all the states 
pledge to each other and to the nation their full resources. 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THe CounciL or STATE GOVERNMENTS 


JANUARY 23, 1941 


WasHINnGcTON, D. C. 
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Organizing Defense Production 


The Story Behind the Coordination of Industrial Efforts for 
Producing Materials for the Nation’s Defense Needs’ 


By WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


Director General, Office of Production Management 


N TALKING to you, maybe I had better go back 
I a little bit to tell you how this all came about. 
As you know, the latter part of last May I had 
a good job and I was all prepared to enjoy the 
summer, when our President called me up on the 
telephone and told me I had better come down to 
Washington the following morning. He indicated 
that he wanted me to go to work for the Govern- 
ment on a committee, the Advisory Committee to 
the Council of National Defense. I told him I 
had to. go down and see the company first, that I 
could come the morning after, and I flew to New 
York and told my people that I was afraid I 
would have to take a lay-off, I didn’t know for 
how long, but the President said I could get my- 
self a leave of absence and so I asked for ninety 
days. In order that there might not be any mis- 
understandings about it, I told them it would be 
without pay, that I could get along for ninety 
days, or I thought I could. 

I came down to Washington, and President 
Roosevelt saw me for about five minutes before 
the initial session, and it seemed that I was 
elected. We started in, seven of us, each with his 
respective field to look after, Mr. Stettinius with 
raw material, myself on production, Mr. Hillman 
on Labor, Mr. Henderson on prices, Mr. Budd on 
transportation, and Miss Elliott was looking after 
the consumer interests. 

We had meetings twice a week over in the 
Federal Reserve Building, and from my stand- 
point the first thing I had to do was to find out 
what we were supposed to make. Knowing, as you 
well do, that I was in the automobile business be- 
fore, I knew what went in an automobile pretty 
well, but I didn’t have any idea what went into a 
defense program. Right across the street were the 
Army and Navy, and they were quite accommo- 
dating.and showed me a lot of things that I didn’t 
know a lot about, but I could read drawings, and as 
fast as I hit something I didn’t know the nature of, 
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I would ask for a drawing, I would get it, and I 
would sit down and study it. 

There were quite a number of items on the list. 
The program was very modest, to my way of 
thinking. It called for equipment for some 280,000 
men in the field. But I found also that programs 
change much quicker than we change models in 
the automobile business, and after about six weeks 
or so we finally had what was really full equip- 
ment for 1,200,000 men and heavy ordnance, 
such as guns and tanks and planes, for 2,000,000 
men. 

The next thing you do after you get a program 
of that sort is to hunt around for the money with 
which to buy the stuff. I have learned one thing 
in Washington if I haven’t learned anything else, 
and that is you mustn’t spend a dollar until you 
have it and you must spend it for what you got it 
for. With the cooperation of Congress, we got 
one appropriation in July, and the second one that 
covered the last program we got on the tenth of 
September. 

I had to look around for some fellows to help 
me digest this program and split it up by trades or 
divisions, or whatever you might call them, and I 
just drafted people as I was drafted. I would call 
them up on the telephone and say, “Please come 
down to Washington. You aren’t going to get 
anything for it—a dollar a year,” and when they 
came down I would say, “Hang up your hat and 
here’s your schedule to sit down and work on.” 

I managed to get Mr. Biggers; he is a glass 


manufacturer, a good, all-round business man. He | 


took hold of the tanks and the trucks. I found an 
old crony by the name of Johnson, who hadn’t 
worked for ten years, but he knew how to make 
powder. I thought powder was something like 
you have in a pepper shaker. I knew shotgun 
powder, but that isn’t the kind of powder you 
want in a gun. Powder in a gun is like a little rope 
that is cut in a lot of pieces, the pieces being an 
inch and a half to three inches long with a diameter 
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of three-eighths to about two and a quarter inches, 
and it has holes through it ; that is in order to make 
it burn quickly. This fellow Johnson ran one of the 
powder plants in the last war and he made some 
money up to 1929 and was going to play golf and 
shoot ducks and do all these things that a good 
gentleman does when he hasn’t anything else to do. 
So he came down and went to work, and to his 
everlasting glory I will say he has worked harder 
than he worked before he quit. 

I got Vance from Studebaker, Chairman of the 
Board, to come down and work on machine tools. 
He, of course, was in business and he pitched right 
in and got hold of it. I went to Mr. Gifford of the 
A. T. & T. and got him to lend me his executive 
vice-president, a man by the name of Harrison, 
who knew about construction. Mr. Harrison is 
still working. 

I went to the Corn Products Refining Company 
and got the President, Mr. Moffett, to take over 
the shells and also whatever food items we had. 
He worked here about a week and he reported 
back that there wasn’t any trouble about food, 
because a man in camp doesn’t eat a terrible lot 
more than when he is at home. So we put Mr. 
Moffett on shells. That was something he could 
put his teeth into, and there were plenty of prob- 
lems there. 

I sent out to Kansas City and got Mr. Nichols, 
who had been a builder and real estate operator, 
and he took over all the small items, the miscel- 
laneous items, which we called the Sears-Roebuck 
department, meaning the clothing and the shoes 
and all the things that the men need in a camp. 


ADVISING ON MILITARY CONTRACTS 


I think I have named most of them. We started 
to work, working in conjunction with the Army 
and the Navy to place all this material with manu- 
facturers out in the field. The contracting power, 
as you know, rests legally with the Army and the 
Navy and the Treasury. We couldn’t buy any- 
thing; we could merely act as intermediaries for 
the Army and Navy procurement offices, and with 
what experience we had we could advise them 
as to responsible people who could do the work 
we wanted done. The only thing I remembered 
from the last war was that in some cases a ten- 
cent fellow got a million-dollar job and we didn’t 
get the work. So this time, with my memories of 
that, I asked for the privilege of consulting with 
the Army and Navy and for the right to tell them 
if I didn’t think the firm was a big enough one to 


handle a contract of that size. We dealt only with 
contracts of $500,000. 

All the men who were working with me went 
to work in their particular sections, and when we 
finally got the big appropriation we had the work 
pretty well plotted out with the Army and Navy 
so that the contracts flowed out with some degree 
of speed. I think everybody was satisfied that we 
had worked fast and were ready to go ahead the 
minute we got the appropriation from Congress, 

As you know, a contract is merely a piece 
of paper in which some man tells the Government 
he will do certain things and the Government says 
if he will do them they will pay him so much 
money. The real work starts after the contract is 
out, and in our particular case the first requisite 
was to get tools with which to make the stuff, 
not only machine tools, but the fixtures and the 
dies that had to go into these machine tools in 
order to produce stuff on what I might call a 
mass production basis. 

We are still in that stage to a very great extent. 
The object of the Army and the Navy was to take 
whatever facilities were available at that time and 
by picking off the low points get the production 
we are getting now. 


TOOLS ARE Basic 


It is unfortunate that the average man in the 
street doesn’t understand this tooling business. 
He thinks the minute you get the money you go 


to the store and they will take it off the shelf and — 


give it to you. It doesn’t work that way except on 
standard stuff. We had to make a lot of tools. 
In the airplane alone, for a fuselage with wings, 
we had to spend thousands of dollars to make jigs 
and fixtures so that we could make wings and 
make them all alike, or tail surfaces, or ailerons. 
These tools had to be made, and we still have 
a lot of them to make. We have had about six 
months on the job. I think I should tell you why 
we have had six months on the job when we didn't 


have the money to place the contracts. We got up ' 


what was called a letter of intent, which protects 
the manufacturer in whatever expenditures he has 
to make, up until the time the actual contract is 
signed. We were able to give these letters of 
intent, which hadn’t been used before in our 
country, but were modeled after British instru- 
ments, to people in some cases three to four months 
before the actual contract was signed, and which 
made it possible for them to start on the tooling. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Duties of the States in National Defense 


Strong and Effuient State Governments Are Vital Links in 
National Defense and Effective Safeguards of Democratic Government’ 


By Harotp E. STAssEN 


Governor of Minnesota and President of The Council of State Governments 


Governor Stassen Speaks to General Assembly 


E MEET in this Fifth General Assembly of 
Wi. Council of State Governments at our 
National Capital in an hour of crisis. Govern- 
ment of free men and free women is being sub- 
jected to its greatest challenge since first the 
blueprint was drawn at Philadelphia, a century and 
a half ago. 

The dictator fanned flames of total war are 


.threatening to turn all of the liberty lighted houses 


of democracy into tragic black ruins. 

It is well, therefore, that at the very opening of 
this Assembly, we reaffirm our abiding faith in 
our democratic way of life and our united deter- 
mination that those who challenge it shall fail. 

Our responsibility as representatives of the 
governments of the several States seems clear. 

First, and foremost as States of the Union, we 
must give united support regardless of geograph- 
ical location or partisanship to the established 
foreign policy of the Federal Government. 


‘Presidential Address at the Fifth General Assembly. 


Second, we must make every possible co-oper- 
ative contribution to the effective and rapid build- 
ing and production of the means of national 
defense. 

Third, we must maintain strong and efficient 
State governments as one of the safeguards of 
the future liberty of our people in face of the 
inevitable great concentration of Federal Execu- 
tive power necessitated by the emergency. 

The relationship between the governments of 
the States and the Federal Government has been 
the subject of constant debate, of frequent adjust- 
ment, of numerous court decisions, almost from 
the day of the establishment of this unique struc- 
ture of government. In fact the Articles of Con- 
federation failed because of their weaknesses in 
providing for effective relationships between the 
Governments. From this failure arose the frame- 
work for the successful operation of the govern- 
ment embodied in the Constitution of these United 
States. The basic difference in concept between 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution 
is emphasized in the very opening of the preamble 
of the Constitution, “We the people of the United 
States.” It is this emphasis upon the people and 
their rights rather than upon the prerogatives of 
any particular machinery of government that has 
been the main key to success. This should continue 
to be the basis on which we approach our joint 
problems. 

Through all of the years of consideration, there 
has never been any question but that it is the 
province of the Federal Government to conduct 
our foreign relations and to determine our foreign 
policy. This has been obviously sound from the 
viewpoint of the people since unity in foreign af- 
fairs is vital to their successful conduct. 

This basic principle should be clearly recognized 
by all of the State governments in the present 
critical hour. It should be the constant effort of 
the Governments of the several States to support 
the duly established foreign policies of the Federal 
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Government. Within our States we can do much 
to build that unity which will present to the world 
an unbroken front backed by a depth of solid 
determination. 

In times such as these any policy of this Nation 
will carry with it risks and dangers and uncer- 
tainties. But none of these threats would be as 
great as would be the danger if we became divided 
and torn by controversy between the peoples of 
the several States. 


FEDERAL PoLicres SHOULD PROMOTE UNITY 


This same vital need for unity also places an 
added responsibility upon the Federal Govern- 
ment so to conduct its affairs as to make that 
unity easier to secure and to maintain. Currently 
there is before the country an extremely impor- 
tant proposal, commonly referred to as the Lease- 
Lend bill. In keeping with the principles just dis- 
cussed, let us clearly state that we of the State 
governments hope that the National Administra- 
tion itself will make or accept some revisions in 
this measure in the interest of national unity. 
Let us further clearly state that if they fail to 
amend the bill, we will nevertheless support the 
Federal Government and the President in the exe- 
cution of the program. 

Further, out of our experiences in the State 
governments, we might well suggest a means of 
attaining the objectives of the bill and at the same 
time making it much easier to unite all of the 
people of all of the States. 

The most serious objection to the measure 
arises from the unprecedented delegation of legis- 
lative power to the Executive. In fact the powers 
delegated in the bill are so closely interwoven with 
the power to provide for the common defense and 
the power to declare war, which are expressly re- 
served in the Constitution to the Congress, that 
the evidences of disagreement among the people 
on the measure are quite understandable. Yet the 
great responsibility which the Executive bears for 
a successful foreign policy and for the national 
security could well give rise to the necessity for 
great latitude and authority for quick and decisive 
action. It would, therefore, appear that the device 
used in some States for collaboration between the 
legislative and executive branches of the govern- 
ment might well be used in this instance by the 
Federal Government. 

Under this suggestion the great powers and 
authority of the Lease-Lend bill would be dele- 
gated to a Supreme Defense Council consisting 
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of the President and of the Majority and the 
Minority leaders of the Senate and the House. 

These men could rapidly and effectively decide 
any of the questions which would arise under the 
proposal and in so doing the responsibility of the 
legislative and the executive branches of the gov- 
ernment would be maintained. 

Furthermore, the presence of the minority lead- 
ers in a minority position on the Council would 
be a tremendous force for national confidence and 
unity. This device, under our form of govern- 
ment, would secure the same type of united action 
that [england has secured through its Cabinet 
organization. It is a type of joint legislative and 
executive action that has been successfully used 
on the State level in place of the “blank check” 
procedure. It is submitted as a suggestion of a 
method of strengthening the national unity of the 
people of the forty-eight States. It carries with it 
also the pledge of support of national unity even 
though the Lease-Lend proposal remains in its 
present form. 

In building and producing our national defense, 
it has been the attitude of the State governments, 
since the very beginning of the present National 
Defense program to assist in every manner pos- 
sible. 


CounciIL Arps DEFENSE 

Our Council of State Governments has been 
rendering every assistance that it could. Our own 
able Director, Mr. Frank Bane, has been loaned 
to the National Defense Advisory Commission to 
serve as Director of the Division of State and 
Local Co-operation. The rapid construction of 
defense plants, the training programs of the armed 
forces, and all measures causing large new concen- 
trations of men, give rise to many problems of 
housing, of public health, of transportation, and 
of policing. It is the particular responsibility of 


State and Local governments to assist in solving: 


these difficulties. It should be the constant objec- 
tive of every State and every Local official to do 
everything he can to facilitate every part of the 
National Defense program. This means more 
than a wholehearted response to requests from the 
National Government. It means also an alert antici- 
pation of problems that will arise in our sphere 
by reason of the Federal program. This Council 
and its staff can continue to render an expanding 
service in this field. Particularly, the experience 
and the ingenuity displayed in any phase of this 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The States and the Present Emergency 


States Need Federal Guidance in Handling Many Defense Plans, but 
New York Has Taken the Initiative in Dealing with Local Problems’ 


By Hersert H. LEHMAN 


Governor of New York 


Chairman Edgar A. Brown Introduces Governor Lehman 


W: MEET at one of the most critical periods 
in the history of our country. Ruthless 


and brutal aggressors, supported by the over- 
powering weight of arms, have in the past year 
completely changed the map of the world. No 
country is safe from their lust for power. We are 
not safe. 

There are still some people who complacently 
depend upon the protection of the oceans. They 
do not realize the serious crisis with which our 
country is confronted. The threat to our security 
both in a military and economic sense is not only 
greater than any with which we have ever been 
faced but it is imminent. 

With the new and terrible mechanism of war- 
fare, the ease of communication, and the sub- 
versive Nazi and Communist infiltration, oceans 
can no longer protect against the impact of mili- 
tary and economic warfare or social revolution. 
Protective isolation is but a hollow term. That 
is the picture we must face. We merely invite 
destruction for everything we hold dear by blink- 
ing the facts or by hiding our heads in the sand. 

But fortunately the vast majority of our people 
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realize our imminent danger. Our people are 
resolute and determined that liberty, as we know it 
in this country, will survive. In that resolve we 
must unite wholeheartedly behind the courageous 
leadership of the President. 

We must do all in our power to strengthen our 
defenses. 

And time is of the essence. I firmly believe that 
every day may count. We cannot afford delay. 

With wisdom and determination our country 
has launched a wide program of national defense. 
The execution of this program is the primary job 
of the people of America. Every agency, public 
and private, must contribute to the great national 
effort. All are anxious to aid in accelerating the 
national defense program. As representatives of 
State Governments, we must do everything within 
our power to achieve our common purpose—an 
impregnable national defense. 3 

Although defense is primarily the responsibility 
of the Federal Government, many governmental 
programs may be initiated at state and local levels 
to supplement federal activities. 

New York State has taken a great many steps to 
enable it to do its share in the defense program. 

In order to facilitate the carrying out of the 
many projects the state was undertaking, I ap- 
pointed a State Council of Defense some time ago. 
The Council does not execute, but acts in an 
advisory and consulting capacity. All action by 
the State in defense has been taken through our 
existing governmental agencies. A number of 
local councils of defense have also been organized 
in New York on recommendation of the State 
Defense Council. These local councils of defense 
assist and cooperate with the State Council and 
maintain a necessary liason between activities on 
the state and local levels. 

The big job facing us today is to make certain 
that all the industrial and labor resources of our 
respective states are made available to the Federal 
Government in its preparedness plans. This was 
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one of the principal reasons for creating a State 
Defense Council in New York. In organizing the 
Council, I selected as members some of the leading 
industrialists of our State and nation and the 
leaders of labor. Their advice and counsel have 
been invaluable. 

The New York State Defense Council recog- 
nized immediately the importance of full utiliza- 
tion in defense production of existing industrial 
facilities. It realized that much time could be 
saved through the use of all existing facilities 
rather than through the creation of entirely new 
and perhaps unnecessary ones. 


LocaL AIps FOR DEFENSE 


Our cities and towns have so many resources 
which enter into our everyday life that we are 
inclined to take them for granted. We can easily 
forget that the workers are more important than 
the plant facilities and that the creation of plant 
facilities is only a part of what is required for 
production. These existing resources of our cities 
include schools, churches, homes, hospitals, power 
plants, water systems, gas and sewerage, police 
and a multitude of services, professional and civic, 
all established as going institutions and easily 
expanded to meet added demands upon them. We 
believe that national defense is best served by the 
fullest utilization of these existing facilities in 
every case where it is possible. We believe that 
the creation of new plants should be considered 
only after this has been done, except in those cases 
where it is obvious that existing factories can- 
not be adapted to special defense needs. 

As early as last August, the State Council rec- 
ommended that such a policy be aggressively 
followed. It urged primary contractors to survey 
all possibilities of farming out part of their de- 
fense work to responsible smaller manufacturers 
who have available facilities. It sought to impress 
upon the smaller manufacturers the necessity of 
seeking work which they could handle through 
sub-contracts. 

To assist manufacturers in achieving the ob- 
jective of a full utilization of existing facilities, 
we made an inventory of the industrial resources 
of the state and prepared an exhaustive directory 
of every manufacturing plant in the State. We 
also made a survey of idle manufacturing plants. 
These surveys are available to all manufacturers. 
They have also been placed at the disposal of the 
Federal authorities and of our local defense coun- 
cils. 
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Great progress has been made in convincing | 


manufacturers of the advantages in using existing 
available facilities by farming out part of their 
work to other responsible firms. Those contractors 
who have followed this course have had marked 
results in increasing their output. But a great deal 
still remains to be done. There are still many 
plants capable of turning out essential parts whose 
facilities are not being used. The use of the idle 
tools and equipment of hundreds of these small 
plants and the employment of available labor in 
widely scattered localities is one very apparent way 
of speeding up defense production. 

I am convinced that the Federal authorities 
must redouble their efforts in putting to use all 
facilities available for defense work. Wider pub- 
licity and more detailed information should be 
given concerning defense needs and possible bot- 
tle-necks in production. The smaller manufactur: 
ers must know what is needed in order to ascertain 
how they may fit into the picture. And every 
effort must be made to see to it that large manu- 
facturers do not, for selfish reasons or otherwise, 
refuse to farm out work when it will obviously 
speed up production. 


FEDERAL GUIDANCE NEEDED 


It seems to me it is important that Washington 
should let the country know more specifically just 
what is needed for defense. It seems to me im- 
portant too that there should be more ready con- 
tact between government and the great number 
of smaller manufacturers who have facilities 
available and who are eager to place these facilities 
of plant and man-power at the disposal of the 
government. Authoritative direction is needed. 
A clearing house of productive capacity is needed. 
Unfortunately, there still seems to be great ignor- 
ance on the part of small manufacturers as to the 
method of getting information about defense 
contracts or to whom to go for that information. 
Many of them do not know how to contact either 
the procurement officers or the primary contrac- 
tors. I believe that full information of how small 
manufacturers may proceed to secure defense con- 
tracts is essential and should be distributed widely 
throughout the country. 


Government, however, can do only just so 
much. Great responsibility also rests upon private 


industry to use more initiative in seeking out 
defense work which it is equipped to perform. 
Industry will do so, I believe, when the machinery 
for easy and authoritative contact has been set up. 
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We in New York intend to continue our efforts 
to make certain that our enormous industrial 
resources are used. Every other State should do 
the same. 

Each State should endeavor to persuade primary 
contractors within its borders to farm out more of 
their defense work when it will obviously speed 
up production. Each State should also urge its 
smaller manufacturers to do all in their power to 
obtain from primary contractors sub-contracts 
which they can perform efficiently in their existing 
plants. The cooperation and assistance of local 
councils of defense should be enlisted. The local 
councils can bring the problem home to the smaller 
manufacturers in their communities. They can 
help a great deal by seeing to it that all available 
facilities in their localities are used either sepa- 
rately or as a community undertaking. 


FINDING AND TRAINING DEFENSE WORKERS 

There are many other ways in which the States 
can assist in the national defense program. 

The full expansion of production equipment to 
meet defense needs requires a larger army of 
skilled and trained workers. Each State can take 
steps to prevent a shortage of workers in trades 
essential to defense production. There is no pres- 
ent shortage of labor in New York State. We 
still have a considerable reservoir of labor. And we 
are preparing to meet any increased demand. The 
State has launched an extensive vocational train- 
ing program. Vocational schools with buildings 


and equipment costing in excess of $100,000,000 . 


are being used. These schools have equipment to 
provide trade extension courses for 100,000 work- 
ers. 

Ten special training centers for the aircraft 
industries alone are being opened in different sec- 
tions of the State. Equipment has been purchased 
for these centers. It is estimated that by next 
July about 10,000 men will have been trained for 
the aircraft industries at these centers. 

The state is also planning to establish special 
training centers for other trades essential to de- 
fense production. 

Workers in New York State are thus being 
enabled to increase their technical skills and the 


unemployed are being assisted in securing the nec-. 


essary training to fit into the defense program. 

As I have outlined, while there are a great many 
fields of activity in which the States can push 
ahead on their own initiative, there are many 
others which lie almost exclusively within the 


province of the Federal Government. In these too 
the States are willing—nay, eager—to cooperate. 
But little can be done in the absence of specific 
direction from the Federal authorities. 

I have in mind problems for the protection of 
our civilian population such as the construction 
of air raid shelters, the devising of methods of 
fire fighting and evacuation. It is, I believe, sub- 
stantially impossible for localities to act effectively 
or intelligently in matters of this character save 
under the direction of the Federal authorities. 
With few exceptions, the localities have no ade- 
quate knowledge of needs or objectives and they 
are not familiar with the lessons that have been 
taught by the war. Generally speaking these are 
known only to the Federal authorities. Acting 
alone the States and localities will be bound to 
make serious blunders. Confusion will arise and 
there will be no consistent procedure. These are 
matters that cannot be handled independently of 
the Federal government. The States and localities 
are anxious to cooperate in the development of 
any plans that may be necessary but I believe they 
cannot act effectively without direction of the 
Federal government. They must be told what to do. 

The danger of working at cross purposes to 
the demands and needs of a nation-wide military 
and economic defense program must be avoided. 
We cannot drive on without a definite objective 
and specific instructions. Direction to the States 
on these, or similar matters, from a single cen- 
tralized federal agency is therefore, I believe, 
greatly essential. 


STATES CAN TAKE INITIATIVE 


On the other hand, certain precautionary meas- 
ures for civilian populations can and should be 
taken by the States on their own initiative. I know 
that New York State is only one of the many 
States which are taking them. Like other States, 
we have organized a State Guard to take the 
place of our National Guard as it is called into 
the Federal service. We have established a mili- 
tary force of 10,000 men and 2,000 officers. 
There are 20 regiments organized into 5 infantry 
brigades. Military training and instruction are 
being given to the men to equip them fully to carry 
out their duties. 

We have also adopted in New York State a 
plan for the speedy mobilization of the various 
police units in the State in the event of an emer- 
gency. The personnel and equipment of state and 

(Continued on page 71) 
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General Assembly Resolutions 


Delegates to Fifth Biennial Meeting of the Council of 
State Governments Approve Recommendations to States 


HE Resolutions Committee of the Fifth 

General Assembly presented ten resolutions 
which were adopted by the Assembly at its final 
business session on January 23, 1941. Delegates 
also approved the report of the Special Committee 
on Relief. 

The resolution on National Defense appears 
on page 50 of this issue. The remaining resolu- 
tions and the report of the Special Committee on 
Relief are presented herewith. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Wuereas Mr. Knudsen and other representa- 
tives of the Federal Government and certain state 
executives have advised us of the need of bringing 
into immediate use in the aid of defense the exist- 
ing but currently unutilized production facilities 
of the country, and 

WHEREAS it is the opinion of this General As- 
sembly that many small manufacturers in every 
state are unaware of their potential usefulness in 
the defense effort and will remain so unless com- 
petent individuals seek them out, examine their 
plants and advise them in respect thereto, 

Now THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED that this 
General Assembly recommend to the respective 
states that they either set up new facilities of 
liaison between such small manufacturers and 
their respective councils of defense or similar 
bodies or use present facilities for that purpose, 
to the end that there be made immediately avail- 
able to the National Government, the present 
production potential of plant and labor in the 
furtherance of defense. 


INTERSTATE TRADE BARRIERS 


WHEREAS trade barriers are destructive of the 
free intercourse of commerce guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States, and 

Wuereas the effect of such trade barriers is 
to destroy the markets of our manufacturers and 
farmers by inviting the retaliation of other states, 
thereby proving harmful to the very business they 
seek to protect, 

Now THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED that this 
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General Assembly of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, conscious of the evil effects of such barriers 
and restrictions on the free flow of trade, is op- 
posed to the enactment of laws and the promulga- 
tion of regulations which discriminate against the 
products of other states : 

Provided, however, that this declaration shall 
not be construed to restrict the exercise, by any 
state, of its police powers for the protection of 
the health of its people and the establishment of 
standards of quality ; and 

Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED that in the further- 
ance of this policy, no state government, nor any 
subdivision thereof, should in its specifications, 
nor in its purchases, of any product of given 
quality, discriminate by price differential or other- 
wise against the products of any other state. 


WHe_ErEAs the National Conference on Inter- 
state Trade Barriers, held in Chicago in April, 
1939. considered at length the barriers which 
obstruct the free flow of commerce throughout 
the nation in agriculture, industry, labor and other 
fields, and whereas as a result of this Conference 
and of the work of those participating in it, exist- 
ing trade barriers were repealed, and new ones 
aborted, blocked, or vetoed, and 

WHEREAS free trade among the several states 
is imperative in the interest of national defense | 
and the promotion of unity, 

Now THEREFORE Be It REsoLvep that this 
General Assembly request the Council of State | 
Governments, through its Commissions on Inter- | 
state Cooperation, to continue this important work 
by: 

1. Discouraging the introduction in the Legislatures 
of trade barrier bills or of any retaliatory legis- 
lation by states which feel themselves aggrieved 
by the legislation of their neighbors. 

2. Encouraging the repeal of trade barrier legisla- 
tion which may have already been adopted by the 
several states. 

3. Encouraging the enactment of uniform laws, and 
the adoption of reciprocal agreements or inter- 
state compacts which have for their aim the re- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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National Defense and Relief Highlight 
Fifth General Assembly Deliberations 


Delegates Get a Close-Up View of Many Phases of the Defense Program 


By K. GuRWELL AND Don K. PRIcE 


Editorial Division, Public Administration Clearing House 


i pry importance of participation by all levels 
of government in the national defense pro- 
gram was the keynote of the Fifth General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governments. 
All speakers urged maximum cooperation of state 
and local governments in the advancement of the 
total defense program and, particularly, in the 
handling by States and localities of new and ex- 
panded governmental and service problems grow- 
ing out of the industrial and military concentra- 
tions incident to the defense program. 

William S. Knudsen, Director General of the 
Office of Production Management, sounded. the 
theme of the Assembly. After explaining defense 
problems and what is expected not only from the 
nation’s industry but also from its state and local 
governments, Mr. Knudsen said: 

“I do not know of anything that could ever be 

accomplished on a large scale without the co- 

operation of everybody. If we have faith in one 
another, if we have confidence in one another, and 
if we are willing to spend a little sweat for a year 
or so, then we might save a little blood later on. 


” 


Mr. Knudsen’s talk before approximately 500 
delegates to the General Assembly, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 21, 22 and 23, was but one 
of many in which the central theme was the prob- 
lem of dove-tailing and gearing the national de- 
fense activities of state and local governments 
with those of the Federal Government. 

And when the General Assembly drew to a close 
on Thursday afternoon, January 23, the delegates 
—governors, legislators, state administrative offi- 
cials and representatives of state defense and plan- 
ning commissions—urged the States by resolution 
to “take all necessary steps to promote defense” and 
“to pledge to each other and to the nation their 
full resources.” (See Resolution on page 50.) 

However, national defense was not the sole 
problem considered by the delegates, for problems 
of relief, taxation and interstate trade barriers 


were studied and discussed. But even these prob- 
lems had a bearing on the emergency defense 
program and were considered to some extent in 
this light. 

The role of the States in the national defense 
effort was placed before the Assembly in the open- 
ing address, by Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota, President of the Council of State 
Governments. In his presidential address Gover- 
nor Stassen pointed out three “responsibilities” 
of those representing the States : 


“First, and foremost as States of the Union, we 
must give united support regardless of geographical 
location or partisanship to the established foreign 
policy of the Federal Government. 

“Second, we must make every possible cooperative 
contribution to the effective and rapid building and 
production of the means of national defense. 
“Third, we must maintain strong and efficient state 
governments as one of the safeguards of the future 
liberty of our people in the face of inevitable great 
concentration of federal executive power neces- 
sitated by the emergency.” 


In emphasizing the part played by the Council 
of State Governments in forwarding the national 
defense program, Governor Stassen stressed the 
fact that all steps that maintain the standing and 
respect of state governments will not only contri- 
bute to the strength of the Union but will consti- 
tute added safeguards to individual liberties. 

“The States and the Present Emergency” was 
discussed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, who said our security both in a mili- 
tary and economic sense was threatened more than 
at any time in the past. 

States and localities are anxious to cooperate 
in the development of any plans necessary for pro- 
tection of the civilian population, Governor Leh- 
man said, but he expressed as his view that they 
cannot act effectively without direction from fed- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE FIFTH GENERAL 


At this Meeting Delegates from Forty-six States Heard Addresses by Director General William S. Knudsen of the Ofie of Prod 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission, and Federal Security Admistrator 


Governors Harold E. Stassen, Burnet R. Maybank, and Herbert R. A DINNER MEETING OF TH FIF’ 
O'’Gynor Talk ee with Solicitor At this Meeting Delegates Heard Discussion daw Enf 
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A TYPICAL BUSINESS SESSION OF THE FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF TH COU 


ATLUITIES AT— 
ASSEMBLY 


The Council’s Honorary President, Henry W. Toll, 
and former President, Paul V. McNutt, Discuss the 
Fifth General Assembly. 


F TH COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS Ellwood J. Turner of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 


the Offe of Production Management, Mr. Isadore Lubin of the Labor retiring Chairman of the Council’s Board, Outlines a 
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)F Td FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


ssion #aw Enforcement Problem of National Defense by Solicitor General Francis Biddle of the Department of Justice and 
by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland. 
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Fifth General Assembly 
(Continued from page 50) 


eral authorities in such matters as construction 
of air raid shelters, fire fighting and the evacuation 
of civilians. On the other hand, the Governor 
said, certain precautionary measures for civilian 
populations can and should be taken by the States 
and cities on their own initiative; for example, 
state guards can be organized to replace National 
Guard units called to active duty and plans for 
emergency mobilization of police units can be 
adopted. These steps, he said, have already been 
taken in New York State. 


CouNCIL’s FuTURE PROGRAM 


Problems that may confront the Council of 
State Governments in the future were discussed 
by Ellwood J. Turner, member of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and retiring Chairman of the 
Council’s Board of Managers. Describing the 
work of the Council in the field of relief and wel- 
fare, Mr. Turner said that “national defense may 
relieve us of a part of the financial problem and 
give us a ‘breather’ now, but the same problem 
may in intensified velocity be waiting for us at 
the end of the armament production.” He said the 
Council must provide the leadership for state 
governments to build for that day. 

Law enforcement problems of national defense 
were discussed by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
of Maryland Tuesday night, and by U. S. Attor- 
ney-General Robert H. Jackson in an address read, 
because of Mr. Jackson's illness, by Solicitor- 
General Francis Biddle. Governor O’Conor gave 
a detailed description of the work of the Federal- 
State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems 
of National Defense, held in Washington, D. C., 
last August, and said “those in attendance exhib- 
ited an earnestness and singleness of purpose 
unsurpassed by the membership of any other con- 
ference in my experience.” 

Mr. Jackson’s message described Department of 
Justice activities in combatting military and eco- 
nomic “fifth columns,” and outlined the work of 
the department in preventing sabotage and in con- 
trolling foreign propaganda. In conclusion, the 
Attorney-General’s message said : 


“Freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom 
of assembly—these are the democratic weapons. Dan- 
ger for democracy lies not so much in totalitarian 
propaganda as in our failure to answer it. Already 
that answer is being made. It fills the columns of our 
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free press, it thunders from our free radio. It is not 
the synthetic product of a central propaganda bureau, 
but the strong spontaneous expression of free Amer- 
icans in all walks of life. It is an answer that will 
pervade all America because it springs from Amer- 


” 


1ca. 


The many phases of the program for national 
defense were presented to delegates on Wednes- 
day, January 22, in an all-day defense session 
which opened with Mr. Knudsen’s talk on pro- 
duction for defense, and closed that night with 
an address by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
on “Our First Line of Defense.” 

Mr. Knudsen described the organization of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense and the manner in which the defense pro- 
gram was put under way. Emphasizing the enor- 
mous coordination of effort that must go into 
production of all defense items after a contract is 
let, Mr. Knudsen said real work starts after the 
contract is out. The first requisite is to get tools— 
not only machine tools, but fixtures and dies— 
which must go into machine tools to produce 
armament on a mass production basis. He described 
preliminary speeding up by the Defense Commis- 
sion by use of “letters of intent,’ which protect 
the manufacturer in expenditures he may be 
called upon to make until the time of the signing 
of his contract. 

In stressing to the delegates the Defense Com- 
mission’s hope to spread the work around the 
country by subcontracts to the greatest possible 
extent, and the necessity for classifying and tabu- 
lating equipment found all over the country in 
order that these facilities may be offered to prime 
contractors when the Defense Commission has a 
contract to offer, Mr. Knudsen said: 


“This is where you gentlemen come in... In your 
particular case, there are surveys of tools needed, 
and the point is that these surveys, through your 
mediation and help, be made available to the prime 
contractors. .. . The goal that I hope to reach is for 
each prime manufacturer to be concerned with a 
percentage of subcontracts on his job; the larger 
the percentage gets, the more the program is going 
to spread and the more pieces we are going to get 
in the end. We are not going to get it in the next six 
months, but we are going to get it next year.” 


The function of the Division of Labor of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission was de- 
scribed by Isadore Lubin, special aide to Associate 
Director General Sidney Hillman of the Office of 
Production Management, in a talk on “Labor Sup- 
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ply and Training in Defense.’ The Division of La- 
bor, Mr. Lubin said, has the job of seeing to it that 
the seventeen billion dollars worth of goods needed 
in the defense program are produced as effectively 
and efficiently as labor can possibly do it. He pointed 
out the combined outstanding order for airplanes, 
airplane engines, parts and accessories, necessi- 
tated employment of 230,000 people, and that 
to keep up with committments the industry 
must step up its labor supply to 450,000 workers 
before next August. Mr. Lubin pointed out the 
effective work which the Conciliation Service of 
the Defense Commission has done in warding off 
threatened strikes and said that “at no time in 
American history has labor been more cooperative 
when the country was in peril than at this time.” 

Stressing the part to be played by the States, 
Mr. Lubin said: 


“I feel very definitely that one of the key pins of 
the defense program, at least as far as labor is con- 
cerned, is the U. S. Employment Service and the 
state employment services. I think one of the most 
vital contributions that the States can make to the 
defense program is to see to it that these employ- 
ment services in your States are kept at the highest 
pitch of efficiency, that they operate 24 hours a day 
if the occasion demands, and that. their personnel 
are continuously keyed up to the importance of the 
part they are playing in the program.” 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor and third speaker of the Wednesday morning 
defense session, discussed the questions having to 
do with health, welfare and total defense. The 
tremendous problems of public health involved in 
serving both civilians and the expanding military 
forces of the country, and the need of increased 
scientific knowledge of medical problems relating 
to defense, both military and industrial, were dis- 
cussed by Mr. McNutt, who then pointed out how 
much better governmental agencies are prepared 
to deal with community problems arising from 
military and industrial concentrations needed in 
defense than they were in 1916. 


DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE PLANNING 

Charles E. Merriam, Chairman of the National 
Resources Planning Board, and Daniel W. Hoan, 
Associate Director of the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission, spoke Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Merriam, discussing “Planning for Defense,” 
stressed particularly the necessity for mobilization 
for “national morale.” He ridiculed complaints 


that democracies could not act with decisiveness 
and pointed out that “decisionism” in any govern- 
ment, be it of democratic or autocratic form, rests 
not on arbitrariness, but on cooperation soundly 
organized for action. In discussing America’s 
role in the present world crisis, Mr. Merriam said: 


“America will work out a program, built upon 
national unity, which will raise the volume of na- 
tional production and at the same time raise the 
standards of living in accordance with the principles 
of social justice. Our vast national resources, our 
dynamic energy, our inventiveness and resourceful- 
ness, our organizing ability, our huge economy, with 
its rich powers of expansion, make this a possibility.” 


Mr. Hoan emphasized that preparation for our 
national defense requires cooperative effort with 
unity of purpose throughout the country. In re- 
viewing the work of the Division of State and 


_Local Cooperation, Mr. Hoan characterized its 


method of operation as the essence of the demo- 
cratic way. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


A letter from President Roosevelt, pointing out 
that “‘now as never before the utmost cooperation 
of all levels of government is necessary to provide 
the nation with total defense,” was read by 
Governor Stassen at the State Dinner. Wednesday 
night to delegates who then heard Secretary Knox 
speak on “Our First Line of Defense.” Secretary 
knox characterized the European conflict as “the 
age-old struggle between human liberty and hu- 
man slavery ... . an irreconcilable conflict,’ and 
declared that the preservation of liberty and the 
future of our form of government are now at 
stake. He concluded: 


“In this task of supporting President Roosevelt in 
this crucial hour, there should be and there must be 
a spirit of national unity which sweeps aside all 
vestiges of personal feelings, of partisan differences, 
of sectional hatreds and class distinctions. If we, as a 
nation united, embrace the high aims and purposes of 
the hour, we shall all succeed together. Likewise, 
if we fail, we shall all go down together. We must 
not fail!” 


Reports of the Council’s special committees on 
relief and on taxation were presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly Tuesday afternoon. The report on 
relief, which was later adopted by the Assembly, 
urged the transfer of all relief and welfare pro- 
grams to state administration under general fed- 
eral supervision and the establishment of a 
system of federal grants-in-aid to States in pro- 
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portion to their needs. The proposal would in- 
volve the sharing of the cost of all public as- 
sistance programs—such as aid to dependent chil- 
dren and work relief—according to a fixed for- 
mula between federal and state governments. 
The report also proposed that the administration 
of work relief programs be transferred to the 
state governments. 

Thus the States, under the proposal, would be 
able to coordinate direct relief and work relief 
with each other and with other public assistance 
programs, so they could effect economies in ad- 
ministration, check more closely on the recipients 
of public aid, and provide better service to needy 
persons. The maximum federal grant for direct 
relief, and for other public assistance programs, 
to the States with the least ability to pay would 
cover 75 per cent of state welfare expenditures, 
including administrative costs, while the minimum 
grant would be 50 per cent. The exact percentage 
would be calculated according to per capita income 
in the State, the amount of unemployment, and 
other factors. The plan would not effect the pro- 
grams of old age insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, the employment services, the NYA or 
the CCC. The report of the committee was pre- 
sented by its Chairman, Ellwood J. Turner of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 


TAXATION AND FISCAL POLicy 


The report of the Special Committee on Taxa- 
tion was presented by Simeon E. Leland, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. The report called atten- 
tion to the maze of conflicting federal, state and 
local taxes and recommended that a national tax 
council be established to work out methods by 
which federal, state and local tax systems may be 
harmonized—a recommendation later urged by 
resolution of the General Assembly. Particular 
attention was directed to fiscal policies in relation 
to defense. Mr. Leland held that defense activities 
may be financed by loans until virtually full em- 
ployment has been attained; after that the cost 
of defense should be met by current revenue from 
taxation. Mr. Leland urged closer cooperation in 
all fiscal matters between federal, state and local 
governments and pointed out that the lack of 
coordination often prevents such policies from 
achieving desired results. 

From the general session on interstate trade 
barriers, held Thursday morning, January 23, 
came a suggestion that Congress establish a con- 
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tinuing committee on Federal-State Relations to 
study trade barrier problems and various aspects 
of federal-state relationships. The suggestion was 
made after Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Director of 
the Council, read a message to the Assembly from 
U. S. Representative Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas, who was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing. Mr. Sumners said “there is no more im- 
portant task for the state governments from the 
standpoint of their self-preservation as the respon- 
sible agencies of democratic government—and the 
only one which we have or can have in our system 
of general governmental purposes—than to dem- 
onstrate our ability, acting individually and in 
cooperation with each other, to remove the abuses 
from what are known as interstate trade barriers.” 
The same note was emphasized by Robert R. 
Hendrickson, state senator from New Jersey and 
member of the Council’s Board of Managers. 
The General Assembly later reaffirmed its stand 
against interstate trade barriers by adopting two 


resolutions continuing the campaign against en- 
actment of such barriers and offering its good 
offices in the drive to eliminate them. 


CLOSING SESSION OF ASSEMBLY 


The Fifth General Assembly of the Council of 
State Governments came to an end Thursday 
afternoon, January 23, after delegates had heard 
various committee reports and adopted resolu- 
tions on national defense, interstate trade barriers, 
finances, a national tax commission, uniform state 
laws, conservation, interstate commissions for the 
Delaware, Potomac and Ohio river basins, the 
New River case, and on relief. (See page 58 for 
text of resolutions. ) 

Presiding officers at the various general sessions 
were : 

January 21: State Senator Edgar A. Brown of 
South Carolina, Chairman of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Council of State Governments—Con- 
vening of the Assembly; Governor Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts—Relief and Taxation; 
Governor Burnet R. Maybank of South Carolina 
—Informal Dinner. 

January 22: Governor Frank M. Dixon of 
Alabama—morning session on Defense ; Governor 
Murray D. Van Wagoner of Michigan—after- 
noon session on Defense; Governor Harold F. 
Stassen of Minnesota—State Dinner. 

January 23: Governor Prentice Cooper of Ten- 
nessee—Trade Barriers; State Senator Brown of 
South Carolina—General Business Session. 
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Organizing Production 
(Continued from page 52) 


So we are, I would say, in reasonably fair shape 
and in another three months or so we ought to 
have something real to show in this respect. 

There are several classes of facilities that we 
have to put up. Some of them are those that have 
no commercial value after the war at all, meaning, 
for instance, a powder plant. The demand for 
powder after the war is over you could carry 
around in a few freight cars, but the requirements 
for powder as we have them today are 1,600,000 
pounds a day, and that is only half of it. We have 
to build a complete plant, and that plant is being 
built by the Government, the title is in the Govern- 
ment, and the operator has a management fee con- 
tract, which means he gets a certain amount per 
pound of powder for doing the job. The Govern- 
ment pays the cost of material, labor, and plant, 
and the contractor gets what is called a fee for 
making the powder. | 

In the second instance, as in airplane motors, 
we go to an automobile company and say, “Will 
you make so many motors?” 

“Yes, but we have to have special equipment. 
We have to put up a plant for it.” 

“That's all right, go ahead and put up your 
plant and we will guarantee that you will be harm- 
less for the cost of this plant less the value of-it 
at the end of the order.”’ That we call an emer- 
gency plant facilities contract. We use that where 
the plant has some commercial value after the war, 
either for the same item or for something else. 


PLANT EXPANSION 

The third case is where we place an order with 
a company that hasn't floor space enough and 
equipment enough to handle it, but we simply 
put a piece on his plant in order to get him to 
pass for production. There we have an under- 
standing that he will pay for this piece that he 
puts on his plant, and that after the emergency 
is over we are to determine the value of this plant 
and if he does not want it he has the right to 
demand that we tear it down, because we are on 
his lot and we couldn’t own a building on some- 
body else’s lot; he would either have to transfer 
title of the real estate to the Government or the 
Government would have to settle with him. 


These are the three ways in which it is done. 


I think I can say truthfully and sincerely as 
far as response from the manufacturers is con- 


cerned that it has been one hundred per cent. There 
isn’t any place we can go and ask that such-and- 
such a thing be made but that we get the fullest 
cooperation. We have even gone so far that we 
went to one airplane motor manufacturer and 
asked him for a larger quantity than his mental 
ceiling would absorb at the moment, and he said, 
“T just can’t take that on, but I'll tell you what 
I'll do, I'll give you the right to make my motor 
in any other place you select and it won’t cost you 
a cent.’”’ I think that is patriotism of the highest 
order, because if any of you gentlemen (I suppose 
some of you have) have negotiated with patent 
lawyers you know it generally took six months 
before you could do anything. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBCONTRACTING 


We know and you know that this initial step 
is the one where we try to get the quickest response 
in the execution of the program. The next step 
after that is to try to spread this work as much as 
possible. Any mechanic who has a device to make 
loves to make it all in his own shop because first 
he has pride in his workmanship and, second, he 
doesn’t think anybody else knows as much about 
it as he does. But in a program of this sort where 
the size of it is so great, we cannot proceed on 
that basis, so we started little by little to get into 
the picture the greatest amount of subcontracting 
that was possible, and today we are making quite 
some progress, but not enough. There is no way 
that we can produce in two or three years what 
it took somebody else six or seven years to do 
without employing to the greatest extent all the 
facilities we have that contain standard machine 
tools. If a man is making garters, I don’t suppose 
his equipment will fit very well what we have, but 
if he has any kind of metal work equipment or 


‘even to some extent some woodworking equip- 


ment, if we can find that and classify it and tabu- 
late it, we can offer these facilities to a prime 
contractor when we have a contract to offer. 
There is where you gentlemen come in. I talked 
to your Governors the other night informally, 
down in the basement or around here somewhere, 
and I was trying to explain why we had pro- 
ceeded the way we have on the subcontracting 
feature. One man on virtually the same article 
might subcontract forty per cent of his labor, 
besides the raw material, which in most cases runs 
about twenty per cent, so he might have a total of 
sixty per cent of some contract on his finished 
article. Another manufacturer—we found one— 
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only subcontracts ten per cent. So we just take 
one and show it to the other fellow and they get 
together, and now the chap that had the forty 
per cent is building another plant down there near 
Cincinnati and he informed me he was going 
to subcontract sixty per cent. So little by little we 
will get that into the picture, but it has to be done 
on an orderly basis, it has to be done with manage- 
ment on top, somebody has to be the boss, and that 
is the assembler as far as I am concerned. If you 
try to run to a hardware store and to put the pieces 
in after you get them and they don’t fit, you are 
in a lot of trouble. We start with the premise that 
the prime contractor will do the subcontracting 
and will be responsible for the finished part. 


SuRVEYs OF TOOLS AND MACHINES 

In your particular case, there are surveys of 
tools, and the point is that these surveys, through 
your mediation and help, be made available to the 
prime contractor. I cannot sit in Washington and 
take all these figures and do anything but classify 
them overall and make them available to as many 
prime contractors as possible. You in your smaller 
field, in your state and your county, your munici- 
pality, know the people who have prime contracts 
there, and if you don’t know we will tell you, 
so if you can get these two parties together in the 
field you have performed a very great service to 
the program. We don’t want any junk, we don't 
want any empty buildings; they can only be used 
for storage anyway; but any machine tools, any 
metal working facilities that we can tie into the 
picture some way, are of very great value to the 
program. 

You might have to do a little salesmanship. I 
have dealt with a good many mechanics in my life, 
and I never saw one that silently or vociferously 
didn’t think he was better than anybody else. 
That is what made him a good mechanic to begin 
with. I have a certain fear of experts. Mr. 
Kettering up at Detroit always says that an expert 
is a mechanic that is away from home. 

This isn’t a job that can be done overnight. It 
is a job that I am asking you to do; to try to 
corral the facilities and bring them to the attention 
of your manufacturers, you will have to work at it 
everlastingly for some time, and the goal that I 
hope to reach is for each prime manufacturer to 
be concerned with a percentage of subcontracts 
on his job; the larger that percentage gets, the 
more the program is going to spread and the more 
pieces we are going to get in the end. We are not 
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going to get it in the next six months, but we are 
going to get it next year. 

There is another reason why I think this will 
work. You know, I have been in Europe quite 
often, in fact every other year since the last war. 
I have been to the automobile show in London 
and Paris just to see what the other fellows were 
doing, and in doing that, both when I was working 
for Ford and afterwards for General Motors, we 
had plants all through Europe, so I used to get 
in a car down at Bremen and drive up to Copen- 
hagen, to Stockholm, and then back down through 
Germany—we had a couple of factories down 
there—and through Antwerp and Belgium down 
to Paris, and then I would discharge the car and 
go on the plane to London. I have seen a lot of 
things that have been going on over there for the 
last few years, and I noticed that Germany had, 
even before the armament ever started, a sizable 
amount of small manufacturers that lived in their 
small cities and had shops with only three, four, 
five, ten men; they even went so far as to have 
families in their own homes with some little place 
set aside. The musical instrument industry around 
Klingenthal in Germany was set up on that basis; 
the doll industry, if you please, was set up on that 
basis. So they had over there a lot of small con- 
tractors, all of whom were prospects for sub- 
contracting later in the program, and I think they 
have utilized them to the fullest extent. They 
followed the line of organization that I am trying 
to make clear to you. We have the products 
siphoned through—distributing point, main con- 
tractor, back to the Army, the inspection service, 
and there they stop. 

In trying cooperative efforts of this sort, we 
must be sure we don't get off the track; we must 
have a straight line to go on. 


A FEDERAL-STATE DEFENSE “PIPELINE” 

You Governors told me the other day with quite 
some justification that we have got to have a 
pipeline from you back to us, we have got to 
have some place to go, A , B, C, and D, until you 
get back here to Washington. We have been 
talking some about that since, and we are going 
to set up something like that. Also, I had a talk 
with General Wesson last night, and we talked for 
some little time as to whether it was possible to 
get an exhibit of some sort into the fourteen pro- 
curement centers we have in the United States so 
that the people will know what a fuse is, what a 
shell is, how much work there is in a machine- 
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gun, and things like that. We can’t send tanks and 
airplanes and things like that out in these exhibits, 
but we can send a great many of the small items 
that adapt themselves to subcontracting. I have 
General Wesson’s assurance that we will go right 
to work on that and try to set up a standard list 


‘of stuff, and we will get fourteen of each and send 


them around and have a man there with drawings, 
which ought to help your job. 

The figures of what the ultimate object is in 
this program that we have now and even another 
program that might come along on top of it I 
think are possible to attain. I have a reasonable 
amount of knowledge of what other nations can 
do and I have a great deal of respect for what 
America can do if you get her roused up to it. 
This “business as usual” is out of the window as 
far as'I am concerned. I am asking you to take 
this defense job as job No. 1 in the United States. 
I don't care where the stuff goes; all I want to 
know is that we have got enough to take care 
of ourselves and to take care of anybody else 
that the President thinks we ought to help. 


Tue Orrice or PRropucTION MANAGEMENT 

We plodded along until late in December, when 
the President decided that we ought to have a 
different set-up, that we had proceeded about as 
far as we could in an advisory capacity, so he 
took Mr. Hillman and myself and the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy and put us 
under the name of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, with the understanding that we were 
not advisory any longer in the matter of procure- 
ment, priorities, and production. So we four have 
been functioning since the seventh of January in 
a somewhat more exciting capacity. There have 
been a lot of remarks made about the Siamese 
twins up on top, meaning Mr. Hillman and myself, 
and I of course appreciate all the publicity we can 
get, but I would rather have it on production than 
on the twins. And I want to say this, that as long 
as we are satisfied it seems to me anybody else 
ought to be. 

It is fine to be a hero with other people’s money. 
None of us have any idea of being glamor boys 
par excellence. What we want to do is to see if 
we can’t make this a cooperative thing and make 
people feel that we are really doing something to 
protect our shores. That is our job. 

As you know, I talk to a lot of people who have 
just been over abroad. They come back, and 
everybody thinks he knows when the war is going 


to stop, what is going to happen to Hitler and 
what is going to happen to England, and so forth, 
but this one thing has come out of this war: 
In previous wars, every time a military head 
developed a new scheme he overran the world. 
You can go back as far as Hannibal, you can go 
back as far as Philip of Macedonia, you can go 
back to the Mongol cavalry that came in from 
Asia and ran all over Europe. They had leather 
jackets on so the arrows couldn’t go through. 
That lasted a little while, and somebody thought 
they ought to get a lot of stove-pipe for a suit, 
and that became the armored knight. Well, the 
armored knight had a field day until some little 
fellow invented a gun that would poke a hole in it, 
and that changed warfare again. Then came the 
beginnings of infantry and cavalry; there was 
very little artillery to begin with, but in the Thirty 
Years’ War the combination forces of cavalry and 
infantry pretty well had a field day of their own. 
When you get down to Napoleon, Napoleon took 
a leaf out of Hannibal’s book and learned to move 
small bodies of troops very rapidly, and being 
by profession an artillery officer, he employed 
artillery to the fullest extent, that is what made 
him No. 1 for awhile. You go back then to 
Moltke and the wars of ’70, the same old story, 
a combination this time of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. The World War came along and the 
artillery had gotten so strong that the best thing 
we could do was dig a hole in the ground and 
hide in there for four years. (This is not flip- 
pancy; I am just telling you what I see in the 
picture.) This war comes on and some chap gets 
something going on wheels and it runs all over 
the place, and he also gets some airplanes up in 
the air that we didn’t have in very great numbers 
in the last war. (Bombing was more or less an 
unusual thing then.) So the airplane is put up in 
the air to scare the living life out of civilians and 
killa few of them, and the buggy on wheels is sup- 
posed to overrun all the old-fashioned infantry on 
the battlefield, and that is what is happening. 


IMPORTANCE OF CIVILIAN MORALE 


The most important part of this new warfare of 
ours today is to maintain people’s morale, not 
the morale of the fighter; he probably is enthu- 
siastic about his job, and if he is a good fighter 
will do a good job and if he is a bad fighter no- 
body can make a good one out of him anyway; 
but the morale of the people, the ability to meet 

(Continued on page 72) 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


New Ambassador to Great Britain 


Joun G. WINANT, three 
times Governor of New 
Hampshire and first Presi- 
dent of the Council of State 
Governments was recently 
nominated by President 
Roosevelt, and confirmed by 
the Senate, as United States 
Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Until recently, Am- 
bassador Winant served as 
the Assistant Director of 
the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Winant was elected 
President of the Council of 
State Governments early in 1935 at the time the Council 
assumed its present form. Previously he had served, not 
only as Governor, but also as Representative and 
Senator in the New Hampshire legislature. From 1935 
to 1937 he was Chairman of the Social Security Board. 
In World War I he enlisted as a private; flew with the 
First Aero Squadron; became a Squadron Commander ; 
and received the rank of Captain. 


Ambassador Winant 


Governors’ Conference Chairman 


GOvERNOR Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, who is Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, was recently 
elected Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference. Governor Stassen succeeds 
former Governor William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode 
Island, the retiring Chairman. 


State Payroll Boosts 

INCREASES in business and government activities at- 
tendant upon the defense program, according to Edi- 
torial Research Reports, may soon be responsible for 
pay raises among certain classes of state and local em- 
ployees. Personnel officers at these levels of government 
are finding it increasingly difficult to retain competent 
workers against the attraction of higher wages in private 
and federal enterprises. 

The situation has already become acute in the lower 
clerical field, including such positions as stenographer, 
typist, and file clerk, for which the Federal Government 
offers a minimum salary of $1,440 a year. In the pro- 
fessional field, where federal salaries range from a 
minimum of $2,300 to over $9,000 a year, the competition 
has also been felt by agencies of state and local govern- 


ment. 
As a result of this situation, many state budgets will, 
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this year, probably include increased payroll appropria- 
tions, a large percentage of which will go for pay raises 
among various classes of state employees. 


States Aid Housing 

THe ARKANSAS Department of Public Utilities recently 
issued an order approving the application for a special 
rate schedule to ‘any customer which is a local housing 
authority, created pursuant to state law, constructing 
and operating without profit a low-rent housing and 
slum clearance project.” This order, according to the 
National Association of Housing Officials, is not unique, 
Similar departments in a number of. other States, in- 
cluding Arizona, Illinois, Montana, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Washington have held that the grant- 
ing of special utility rates for public housing projects 
does not constitute preferential treatment. 

In requiring that utilities be furnished at low cost to 
housing projects, state departments have recognized two 
factors which contribute to the economic soundness of 
the plan: The small credit risk in dealing with a public 
agency such as a housing authority, and the possibility 
of bringing new customers into the market who might 
not otherwise have been able to afford the cost of pub- 
lic utilities. 


The States and Federal Courts 

DuRING this session Congress will again be asked to 
pass the Satterfield Bill which the President vetoed in 
the 1940 session. In vetoing the bill, the President indi- 
cated that his objections were: (1) It provided oppor- 
tunity for the obstruction of the legitimate exercise of 
federal powers, and (2) it might lead States to become 
parties to private litigation of no direct concern to them. 

The bill would require that attorneys-general of the 
States be notified of all cases pending in the Federal 
Courts involving the exercise of federal powers which 
might conflict with the powers of the States or their 
agencies. Upon such notification, attorneys-general 
could, if they wished, represent their States as parties 
litigant in the trial of the case involved. 

Under existing law and practice, Federal District 
Courts have discretion to permit state intervention in 
any case in which the State’s claim or defense has a 
question of law or fact in common with the pending 
action. The administrative tribunals of various federal 
agencies ordinarily permit intervention by States upon 
the showing of interest in their proceedings. The United 
States Supreme Court also may allow the intervention of 
States by permitting them to file briefs as friends of the 
court. Despite these practices, it is not mandatory for 
federal tribunals to permit state intervention undef 
present statutes. 
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Assembly Resolutions 
(Continued from page 58) 


duction of trade barriers between the states. 

4. Initiating regional hearings throughout the United 
States, such hearings to be officially called by the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in con- 
junction with the Council of State Governments, 
in order to follow through the recommendations 
made by this General Assembly and by the Na- 
tional Conference on interstate Trade Barriers. 

. Urging governors to veto legislation which would 
clearly result in the erection of additional trade 
barriers. 

6. Establishing a Joint Committee on Federal-State 
Relations for the purpose of considering trade 
barrier problems having to do with federai-state 
relations. 

Be Ir FurtTHER RESOLVED that in order to 
provide facilities for the conciliation of specific 
differences between states resulting from trade 
barriers, this General Assembly recommends that 
the state which considers itself adversely affected 
by the legislation of another state petition the 
Council of State Governments to use its good 
offices to arrange a conference with the state which 
has enacted the offending legislation before taking 
any other action. 


un 


INTERSTATE COMMISSIONS ON RIVER BASINS 


WHEREAS the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin has made substantial con- 
tributions to a practical demonstration of the 
effectiveness of interstate cooperation by the de- 
velopment of a joint program for the abatement 
of water pollution through the cooperative action 
of the several state departments of health, and 

WHEREAS that Commission is now negotiating 
a similar cooperative program and agreement with 
respect to the taking of water supplies for domes- 
tic purposes from the Basin, and is engaged in 
other cooperative efforts that give promise of 
satisfactory fulfillment, and 

Wuereas the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin has likewise made substan- 
tial progress in its somewhat similar task by se- 
curing the approval of the recommended Potomac 
River Compact by the states of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and by the District of Columbia, and 

WuHeErEAS there is an even greater need for 
eliminating the gross and dangerous pollution of 
the Ohio River, and 

Wuenreas the States of New York, Indiana and 
Illinois have, without reservation, ratified an inter- 
state compact creating an interstate commission 


empowered to take such action as may be necessary 

to secure the abatement of such pollution, and 
WHEREAS the states of Ohio, West Virginia 

and Kentucky have ratified such compact condi- 


tionally, and 


WHEREAS such conditions can be fully met by 


‘the favorable action of the remaining three states, 


to wit, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia, 

Now THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED that this 
General Assembly congratulate the groups of 
states which have been functioning together so 
successfully in the Delaware and Potomac River 
Basins, and request the Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation in these two groups of states to 
continue unabated their efforts toward the solu- 
tion of the common problems in these two river 
basins, and 

Be Ir FurtTHerR REsOLVeD that this General 
Assembly likewise congratulate the states in the 
Ohio River Basin on the progress already made 
toward the establishment of a permanent inter- 
state commission for such basin; that this Assem- 
bly commend the Ohio River Compact to the 
legislatures of the three states which have not yet 
ratified it, and express the hope that the compact 
may continue to have the support of the Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation in those three 
states to the end that it will receive approval by 
the remaining three state legislatures and thus 
be consummated. 


CONSERVATION 


WuHereas the conservation of our natural re- 
sources is important at all times and particularly so 
in periods of national stress such as this, and 
_ Wuereas the efforts of the states bordering 
upon the Great Lakes have resulted in the estab- 
lishment by the governments of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada of an International 
Board of Inquiry, which is now holding hearings 
with a view to the development of a joint con- 
servation policy for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the great fisheries resources in these inter- 
national inland waters, and 

WuereEas the Atlantic seaboard states over the 
past four years have been developing a joint pro- 
gram looking toward the protection and further 
development of the Atlantic coastal fisheries, and 

Wuereas the Congress of the United States 
has granted its consent in advance to an interstate 
compact for such purpose, and 

WuerEAas the Fourth Eastern States Conserva- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the Commissions 
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on Interstate Cooperation in the Atlantic seaboard 
states, which was held in Boston, January 11, 
1941, unanimously endorsed the proposed Fish- 
eries compact providing for the establishment of a 
joint advisory study commission, 

Now THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED that this 
General Assembly congratulate these two regional 
groups of states upon the progress that they have 
jointly made toward their respective objectives 
and in particular recommend to the legislatures 
of the said Atlantic states favorable action upon 
the compact which their respective Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation through the Eastern 
States Conservation Conference have prepared 
and recommended to them. 


FINANCES 


RESOLVED that the Fifth General Assembly of 
the Council of State Governments strongly urge 
the financial support of the Council of State 
Governments by all state legislatures and Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation to the end that 
the services which the Council of State Govern- 
ments renders to the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation, Governors’ Conference, National As- 
sociation of Attorneys-General, National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State, American Legislators’ 
Association, National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, and all public 
officers, may be better maintained. 


NATIONAL TAX COMMISSION 


Be It REsoLvep that this General Assembly 
endorse the recommendations contained in the 
recent report of the Treasury Department to Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of a National 
Tax Commission to explore the maze of con- 
flicting and overlapping tax measures that exist 
among federal, state and local governments, to 
the end that a comprehensive and constructive tax 
program may be developed for all levels of gov- 
ernment—federal, state and local. 


UNIFORM STATE LAWS 


WHeErEas the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments have established a co- 
operative arrangement to further the consideration 
and, it is hoped, the ultimate adoption of the uni- 
form acts prepared by the former, 

Now THEREFORE Be IT RESOLVED that the 
General Assembly endorse such arrangement, so 
established, and request the Commissions on Inter- 
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state Cooperation in the several states to consult 
the respective Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and to consider the wisdom of sponsoring 
jointly in such state such uniform acts as are not 
yet adopted and are appropriate in such state. 


New RIver CASE 


WHEREAS in December 1940, the Supreme 
Court of the United States announced its decision 
in the Appalachian Power Case (generally referred 
to as the New River Case), and, 

WHEREAS that decision, reversing the decrees 
of two lower courts and denying the appeals of 
41 state governments, abrogates both the practices 
of the states and all previous rulings of the Court 
which assumed the complete power of the states 
to regulate and control non-navigable intrastate 
waters, and, 

WHEREAS the decision of the Court would indi- 
cate that administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government may now restrict, interfere with and 
hamper the use of even the smallest of our streams, 
without state consent, 

Now THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED that this 
Assembly of state legislative and administrative 
officials hereby vigorously protest against this 
further extension and usurpation of federal con- 
trol, and, 

Be Ir FurtTHER RESOLVED by this Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Council of State Govern- 
ments that the National Association of Attorneys- 
General be requested to investigate the immediate 
and ultimate effects of the Supreme Court decision. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RELIEF 


Your committee on relief has examined the 
situation with respect to general relief and public 
assistance through five regional conferences in 
which state legislators and public officials con- 
cerned have participated. 

Out of the discussions in these conferences and 
related information your committee has formu- 
lated certain proposals for the consideration of 
this assembly. 

These proposals cover only so much of the 
present system of administering public relief and 


assistance as in our opinion urgently requires sim- | 


plification or revision at the present time. The 
proposals are: 

1. Direct relief should be added as a category 
to the Federal Security program to be adminis- 


tered by the states as a part of their general shared | 


relief program. 
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2. All work relief should be operated by the 
states as a part of the general shared relief pro- 
grams. This means a transfer of administrative 
responsibility for work relief from the federal 
government to the states. 

3. The relief of migratory workers or persons 
should be handled by the states as a part of their 
general relief programs, and should be reimburs- 
able by the Federal Government. To facilitate 
this proposal the question of uniform state settle- 
ment laws should be dealt with at the earliest 
moment. 

4. The same rate of federal reimbursement 
should be applied to each shared program of public 
assistance within any state. 

5. The rate of federal reimbursement should 
vary among the states from a minimum of fifty 
per cent to a maximum of seventy-five per cent. 
The schedule upon which federal reimbursements 
vary should be predetermined and publicly an- 
nounced by the federal agency concerned. In 
making up the schedule that agency should give 
consideration to such factors as the volume of 
unemployment, costs of living and per capita in- 
come in the several states. 

6. All administrative costs of state and local 
welfare agencies operating the shared programs 
should be reimbursed by the federal government 
at the same rate as applies to other reimbursements. 

7. The distribution of surplus commodities in 
any state should be in accordance with plans de- 
veloped and mutually agreed upon by the Federal 
Government and the state agency charged with 
public assistance in that state. 

8. Occupational training of potentially employ- 
able persons should be intensified. 

9g. Rehabilitation through medical care and 
treatment of physical defects should be intensified 
and should be a part of the reimbursable program 
of general relief. 

10. There should be a continuing joint con- 
gressional committee working with state legis- 
lative and administrative groups in planning for 
new or modified legislation, and for the purpose 
of providing for research studies on public as- 
sistance. 

11. This Assembly should provide a legislative 
counterpart to the joint congressional committee 
by a continuing committee on relief of the Council 
of State Governments. 

12. It is urged that all public officials recognize 
the crushing force of the soaring burden of all 
public relief on the taxpayer, and we recommend 


vigorous effort on their part for a more efficient 
and economical administration. 
Your committee believes that these proposals if 

adopted would lead to: 

(a) Better service to the needy person 

(b) More efficient administration 

(c) Substantial savings to both the states 

and the Federal Government. 


The States and the 


Present Emergency 
(Continued from page 57) 


municipal police departments can be mobilized 
under this plan at a moment’s notice in any given 
locality where emergency measures are necessary. 
We have under consideration a similar plan for 
the mobilization of the various fire fighting fa- 
cilities of the State. 

New York has been active in other phases of 
the defense program. A state agricultural defense 
committee has been organized to consider the 
many agricultural problems and difficulties that 
will arise in a war-geared world. An analysis and 
survey of the hospital, medical, nursing and other 
health services of the State are being made. The 
housing problem in communities in which in- 
creased industrial activity will take place is also 
receiving careful attention and study. 


UNITED ACTION NECESSARY 


Fundamentally, all that we have done and will 
do must necessarily be complementary and fre- 
quently subordinate to the program of the national 
government. We must not seek to gain from the 
national defense program selfish advantages for 
any State we may represent. We must be willing to 
sacrifice the temporary benefits of a few for the 
lasting benefit of all. In this great national pro- 
gram, we must act as a united people. 

I should like to leave with you the thought 
expressed in my message to the New York Legis- 
lature just two weeks ago: “Democracy is under 
threat. The threat is to each one of us. We must 
and will meet that threat—you and I and all other 
citizens—by united action working together 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

The time has come for us to demonstrate to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world that democ- 
racy can function promptly and successfully in its 
own defense and in the defense of its beliefs. 
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The Duties of the States 
(Continued from page 54) 


effort by one community can be quickly relayed to 
all other communities similarly involved. 

Likewise, experiences and programs success- 
fully conducted by State governments can be made 
available to the Federal Government. The ex- 
perience of the Connecticut plan in vocational 
training, with its very practical foundation of 
participation by manufacturers, and teaching by 
experienced production foremen, has already been 
of material assistance to the Federal Government 
in getting under way its. vocational training for 
defense industries. 

Our Minnesota Labor Peace Law, with its re- 
quirements of a “cooling off’’ period before strikes 
or lockouts during which time a State conciliator 
conducts conferences with both sides in an effort 
to effect a peaceful, voluntary settlement before 
production stops, might well have within it the 
basic principles for successful Federal action in 
National Defense labor relations. It does not 
abridge the fundamental rights of labor but is un- 
usually successful in keeping production going 
while disputes are ironed out. 

Any successful experiments in these or other 
fields where the Federal Government is encounter- 
ing difficulty should be. promptly called to the 
attention of the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation, so that they might be taken up in the 
conferences of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 


IMPROVE STATES’ EFFECTIVENESS 


While this entire defense and emergency pro- 
gram commands so much of our attention, there 
should be no letdown in the efforts constantly to 
improve the effectiveness and the strength of 
State government in its own proper sphere. The 
efficient and economical administration of State 
governmental affairs; the prompt development of 
State defense forces to take the place of the Na- 
tional Guard units called into Federal service; the 
enactment of necessary State legislation against 
sabotage and fifth column activities; and all steps 
that maintain the standing and respect of State 
governments, will not only contribute to the 
strength of the Union, but will also constitute 
added safeguards to the liberty of the individual 
citizens of the Union. 

Here again, our Council of State Governments 
through the years has made a very real contribu- 


tion toward increasing the effectiveness of State 
government in working out the relationships be- 
tween Federal and State governments, and in 
breaking down trade barriers between States. 
We proceed upon these problems with heavy 
hearts as we contemplate the havoc wrought by 
war. But let us lift our eyes and see that the suc- 
cessful working out and adjusting of the relation- 
ships of our governments on the State and Federal 
level, both devoted to serving free men and 
women, might well, at some future day, be the 
inspiration of a union of democracies of the 
world through which justice, and law, and peace, 
is substituted for force, and ultimatums, and war. 


Organizing Production 
(Continued from page 67) 


any condition that comes up, that is what we have 
got to look out for, and that is where you come in. 

I get a lot of stories from England. The other 
day a fellow I knew came in. In fact I sent him to 
England four years ago to work on the automo- 
biles there, to “supe” them up a little, to speed 
them up a little; we had an automobile factory 
outside of London. Alec came in—he is now work- 
ing for Lord Beaverbrook—to make a call. I said, 
“Well, Alec, what about it?” 

He said, “Well, we got bombed, we got bombed. 
Some of the bombs fell and killed a few men, but 
after a couple of days we were right back again, 
and it wasn’t so bad. I honestly believe” (he is an 
engineer, he is not a military man, any more than I 
am) “they can’t do much with them over there be- 
cause the more you bomb them the madder they 
get.”’ That is what I call morale, The so-called psy- 


chology of fear doesn’t last very long, if you can | 


see the other fellow; you might be scared of him if 
you can’t see him, but after you take a look at 
him that generally finishes up the psychology of 
fear as far as I am concerned. 

I ask you, I request you, and I beg you to fall 
in with this idea of keeping all our resources lined 
up and keeping all our people enthusiastic, hope- 
ful, and confident that we can come through with 
this show. 

I don’t know of anything that could ever be 
accomplished on a large scale without the coopera- 
tion of everybody. If we have faith in one another, 
if we have confidence in one another, and if we 
are willing to spend a little sweat for a year or so, 
then we might save a little blood later on. 
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